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A New Year's Address, 


ome, Girls and Boys — Black Eyes and| The bright New Year has come; and tho 






Blue — The night is dark, and chill winds blow ; 

| And hear a story made for you. Though icy fetters bind the river; 

/ Lay down your books. John, Tom, and | Though in the blast the stern oaks shiver ; 

. Rob, | Though the lone wolf with cold is howling, 
Be seated, if you please — No laughing, Bob! | And the starved fox abroad is prowling; 
Just stir the fire, Ben. Steady —steady! | Still by the fireside warm we sit, 
Iiand me my specs,Jane. So—all’sready! | And crack our nuts, or crack our wit; 
There go the tongs again, slam bang, | Tell of the past, the future scan, 
And pussy’s tail has got a whang! | And laugh or sing, as suits our plan. 


Poor puss — be wise — of boys beware, | Well — let us not the hour abuse — 

And keep your tail with better care. | We listen to the New Year's Muse! 

Sit still now, all, and hear the story | His days are fled — Old Forty-Five — 

Old Merry’s rhyme would set before ye. And nought is left save memory’s hive — 
VOL. XI. 1 
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A mingled store of bread and honey, 

Of sweet and bitter, sad and funny ! 
‘T'were long to tell its tales anew, 

Its sins and sorrows to review ; 

To say how Clay and Polk ran races ; 
Who did, and who did not, get places ; 
Like Stockton’s gun, how Captain Tyler 
Killed off his friends, and burst his boiler; 
Ilow Texas, now in full communion, 
With all her slaves, has joined the Union, 
Just to extend the area bright , 

Where liberty is man’s birthright. 

*T were long to tell of Russia’s Nick, 

Of France’s Phil, and England’s Vic ; 

Of Ireland’s Dan, who pockets rent, 

And talks repeal — whate’er is meant ; 
Of Father Mathew, ’midst the bogs, 
Beating — as Patrick did the frogs — 
King Whisky, and his rabble rout. 

Grog, Toddy, Julen, out and out, 

Of these and other things ’twere long — 
Of births, deaths, fires — to sing the song ; 
To show the last year’s full amount, 

And foot the record’s dread account. 

These things we pass, and ask you, Jane, 
What you have done this year. Speak plain! 
Nay, do not snicker, boys — your turn 
Will come in time — nor spurn 
The simple question ; for ‘tis wise 
That each should backward cast his eyes, 
Noting his track, its means and ends, 

And where his beaten pathway tends. 

No answer, Jane? Well, we must try 
These boys. — Come, Robert! No reply ? 
Why, all can smile while other backs 
Feel the keen Jash that satire cracks ; 

But when to your own case we come, 
Why, every little mouth is mum! 

Well, well, fair friends, we will not ply it: 
We leave the question — but you'll try it. 
In some still hour, look well within, 

And if you find some cherished sin, 
Drive out the monster, and let virtue in! 

The past year scanned, we turn to view 

The promise given by the new. 
Winter, spring, summer, autumn, rise, 
In lengthened vision to our eyes, 








And, hiding every thorn, disclose, 
Kuch one, some favorite wreath or ose. 
Winter, stern winter, hides the tear 

That tells of tingling nose aad ear: 
O’er starving groups it throws a veil, 
Drowns the lost traveller’s dying wail. 
And only brings to mind the sleigh, 
Its merry bells and trappings gay ; 
The sportive skater lightly gliding ; 


| The hoiden schoolboy fondly sliding ; 


The coaster down the hill-side plying ; 

The snow-balls thick as hailstones flying; 

And when the joyous day is o’er, 

The crafty showman shuts the door, 

And brings to view the fireside scene, 

Where Old Bob Merry’s Magazine 

Tells tales of many lands, and wiles 

From grave and gay their choicest smiles! 
Spring, fickle Spring, as keen as Blitz, 

Says nought of March, its stormy fits, — 

How oft the morning comes like May, 

Giving fair promise of the day, 

While yet, ere night, the wild winds roar, 

And down the myriad snow-flakes pour. 

Nothing she says of mud like paste, 


Nothing of freshet layinz waste ; 


But much she talks of April showers, 

That bring, or ought to bring, May flowers, 

Which boys and girls, on May-day morn, 

Oft seek in vain ’mid bush and thorn! 
Summer, as wily as the rest, 

Hides half its tale, but tells the best. 

It speaks of meadows blooming fair, 

Of new-mown hay that scents the air, 

Of singing birds and murmuring bees, 

But nothing says of bugs and fleas, 

Of serpents gliding where you tread, 

Of sly mosquitoes round your bed, 

Of parching heat that melts by day, 

And keeps at night sweet sleep away ! ~ 
Autumn advances, decked in smiles, 

Bringing us fruit in ample piles — 

Grapes, apples, peaches, pears, all mellow 

And luscious. What a charming fellow 

And now the forest, like a queen, 

Ife robes in yellow, red, and green ; 

But soon he changes, and his breath 
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Strews the torn leaves in beds of death ; 

The forests tremble in the fray, 

And the earth yields to Winter’s sway. 
Such are the seasons as they pass ; 

Yet, mirrored in youth’s magic glass, 

The good alone is brought to light, 

And evil hidden from the sight. 

As distant mountains, robed in blue, 

Rise soft and rounded to the view, 

Their blasted peaks with azure crowned, 

All turned to seeming fairy ground, — 
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Well, fun and feast are o’er; but ere 
We part, Old Merry’s counsel hear ! 

{ spoke of youth, when all seems bright, 
And seasons fly on wings of light ; 
When Hope and Love, with magic art, 
Turn all to beauty in the heart. 

So be your lives — a path of flowers ; 
So be your souls — bright as the hours: 
The evil shun, the good pursue ; 

Be happy — but be pure and true. 

Have you not seen the bee that plies 


ADDRESS — TRIFLES 





So life — a land of proraise — lies 
Outspread to youth's believing eyes. 
O happy morn of life! sweet spring 
Of coming years! Say, who shall fling 
A cloud across so fair a sky ? 
Nay — not on New Year’s day shall I 
Chafe your blithe hearts — your humor 
chide — 
So put the chairs and stools aside, 
_ We'll have a game of blind-man’s-buff — 
_ Then nuts and apples, till you say, “ Enough! ” 


ATO eA 


| His wing? From flower to flower he flies 

Yet not the rose alone he tries; 

The nightshade and the foxglove gay 

He visits, for they throng his way : 

Yet such his art, he shuns the ill, 

And only gathers honey still. 

| Do you the same ; 

| light 

| Draw good alone.— And now, sweet friende, 
good night ! 


| 
} 
| 


from mingled shade ana 


—_=———— 


RIFLES. — One of the newspapers gives 
us the following joke: James K. 
Polk is said to be a great man ; but 
the instrument with which you pow- 

der nutmegs is a— grater. 
This reminds us of a western witti- 


cism: ‘Gholdson is a first-raie lawyer ; 
but Prentice is first-rater.” 
— 
T is a maxim in the schools, 
That “ flattery ’s the food of fools ; 
And whoso likes such airy meat 
Will soon have nothing else to eat. 








ROMANCE OF MANUFACTURES. 


Romance of Manufactures, 


ost of the books called romances 


are occupied with the hopes and 
(4m fears of lovers; the adventures of 
WH knights and squires; the distresses 
of high-born dames and damsels; the 
mysteries of abbeys and cloisters; and 
the lights and shadows which linger in 
These fur- 
nish the staple of most novels, the chief 


the chronicles of old castles. 


ingredients in them all’ being the senti- 
ments of wonder, pity, and sympathy, 
which the scenes and incidents presented 
inay excite. 

Within a few years, a new turn has 
been given to the public mind, and per- 
sons of genius have found in the “ rude 
annals of the pcor” themes worthy of 
romance and rhyme. The deep-thinking 
and deep-feeling Thomas Hood has writ- 
ten several touching things, in which 


poverty and toil are made to excite the | 


liveliest emotions. His “Song of the 
Shirt” has seemed to open a new vein of 
poetical association ; and this is now being 
successfully worked by Miss Cooke, and 
our own Whittier. 





If we wish to indulge the sentiment 
of wonder, we need not, indeed, travel to 
the sites of cities, castles, or monasteries, 
now crumbling into ruins. If you will go 
down to the Boston Mill-dam, you will 
there find a nail-factory that makes about 
two millions of nails a day; and, on a 
little inquiry, you may learn that nearly 
fifty milliong of nails are made, sold, 
bought, and used up, in the United States, 
every working day. 

If you will go to Lowell, you may 
there find a single cotton-factory that will 
spin a thread, in three hours, long enough 
to -belt the world at the equator. If you 
will go to Waterbury, in Connecticut, you 
will find that millions of pins, and millions 
of buttons, are every day produced in 
that small but thriving town. If you will 
go to Fall River, or Pawtucket, you will 
find establishments each of which turns 
out nearly two hundred thousand yards 
of prints a week. 

Here there are ample materials for 
exciting the sentiment of wonder; and 
if we go farther, and study the condition 
of the thousands and millions of human 
beings who are occupied in promoting 
these results; if we consider that here 
are men, women, and children, all pos- 
sessing minds and souls; all having hearts, 
like our own, full of hopes and fears ; 
full of joys and sorrows ; full of wants, 
wishes, and disappointments, — we shall 
find abundant occasion for the indulgence 
of the deepest and liveliest sympathy. 

To illustrate this point, — let us go, in 
imagination, to the seat of needle-mak- 
ing, a small town, or rather village, in the 
county of Worcester, England. The 
name of this place is Redditch; and here, 
nearly all the needles now used in Eng- 
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land and this country are manufactured. 
Upon this subject the London Penny 
Magazine furnishes us with the follow- 
ing account : — 

It isa strange thing that the Redditch 
manufacturers themselves seem scarcely 
able to assign a reason why this branch 
of industry has centred there, or to name 
the period of its commencement. Indeed, 
the carly history of the needle trade is 
very indistinctly recorded. Stow tells. us, 
while speaking of the kind of shops found 
in Cheapside and other busy streets of 
London, that needles were not sold in 
Cheapside until the reign of Queen Mary ; 
and that they were at that time made by 
a Spanish negro, who refused to discover 
the secret of his art. Another authority 
states, that ** needles were first made in 
England, by a native of India, in 1545, 
but the art was lost at his death ; it was, 
however, recovered in 1650, by Christo- 
pher Greening, who settled, with his three 
children, at Long Crendon, in Bucking- 
hamshire.”” Whether the “ negro,” in the 
one of these accounts, is the same indi- 
vidual as the “ native of India ” mentioned 
in the other, cannot now, perhaps, be de- 
termined ; nor is it more clear at what 
period Redditch became the centre of the 
manufacture 
tions ut Keaatcw needle-making for a 
period of nearly two centuries, but beyond 
that all is blank. 

If. we are disposed to visit this place, 
we may proceed to Bromsgrove, an 
ancient market-town, by railroad; but 
we must then trudge on foot, or hire a 
vehicle, to traverse the six miles which 
separate Bromsgrove from Redditch. 
Here we get into the country, and 


There are slight indica- 


marvel that a seat of manufacture should | 





0 


be found here. We do not sce wagons 
laden with manufactured goods, nor work- 
men hastening homeward to their meals ; 
but we see women returning from Broms- 
grove market, seated on rough little 
horses, with panniers on either side of 
them; We see, too, cottages, whose 
white exteriors are decked with black 
lines, in a fashion very prevalent in 
Worcestershire, and intended, we pre- 
sume, ornamental. Fields and 
hedges, hills and valleys, diversify the 
whole distance. 

At length a turn in the road brings us 
within sight of the village which we seek. 
Redditch lies spread out before us, its red 
brick houses forming a striking contrast 
with the green fields seen in the distance. 
Among the houses met with on entering 


to be 


the village are some of a superior order 
to the rest ; and these we find, on inquiry, 
to be the private residences of the chief 
needie-manufacturers, the men whose 
capital gives activity to all the other in- 
habitants of the place. Soon we see 
evidences of factory arrangements, in 
buildings plentifully supplied with win- 
dows ; and, on advancing farther into the 
village, (for a village it still is, although 
the inhabitants are now becoming numer- 
ous,) We meet with the dwellings of the 
workmen and the shops of the dealers 
who supply their daily wants. 

A visitor, in any degree accustomed to 
watch the progress of manufactures, then 
naturally looks around him to seek for 
any indications whence he may account 
for the location of the needle-making : he 
looks for a stream, or ca.aal, or something 
which may be to the manufacture in the 
relation of cause to eflect ; but very little 


of the kind is tobe seen. Needle-making 
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is nearly all the result of manual dexteri- 
ty, requiring very little aid indeed from 
water or steam power. There are, it is 
true, a few water-wheels employed in 
working machines for “scouring” the 
needles ; but Redditch presents no other 
facilities for this purpose than such as are 
presented by a thousand other places in 
the kingdom. In short, there seems to be 
no other mode of accounting for the 
settlement of the needle-manufacture in 
this spot than by supposing that a needle- 
maker —say two centuries ago — settled 
at Redditch, and gradually accumulated 
round him a body of workmen. A sup- 
ply of skilful labor having been thus 
secured, another person set up in the 
same line, — perhaps enticing away some 
of the men from his predecessor. In 
time, the workmen’s children learned the 
occupation carried on by their parents, 
and thus furnished an increased supply of 
labor, which, in its turn, led to the estab- 
lishment of other manufacturing firms. 
By degrees, so many needles were made 
at Redditch, that the village acquired a 
reputation throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for this branch of 
manufacture ; and hence it became a posi- 
tive advantage for a maker to be able to 
say that his needles were “ Redditch 
needles.” This train of surmises may 
perhaps approach pretty nearly to the 
truth. 

Let us, however, leave conjecture, and 
proceed to facts. There are in Red- 
ditch about a dozen manufacturers, each 
of whom conducts the needle-manufacture 
on a targe scale, and employs a consider- 
able number of persons. The work- 
people are of two kinds, distinctly sepa- 
rated by the terms on which their ser- 





vices are rendered. Some work in facto- 
ries built by and conducted under the 
superintendence of the master-manufac- 
turers ; while others work at their own 
homes, being paid according to the kind 
and amount of the work done. In no 
occupation, perhaps, is the division of 
labor more strictly carried out than in 
needle-making, for the man who anneals 
does not point, nor does the pointer make 
the eyes or polish the needles. Both 
within and without the factory the same 
system of division is kept up; for a cot- 
tager who procures work from a needle- 
manufacturer does not undertake the 
making of a needle, but only one particu- 
lar department, for which he is paid at 
certain recognized prices. Many of the 
work-people live at a few miles’ distance, 
and come with their finished work at 
intervals of a few days—a plan which 
can be adopted without much inconve- 
nience, since a considerable quantity of 
these little articles may be packed in a 
small space. It is, we believe, estimated 
that the number of needle-makers in Red- 
ditch is about three thousand ; and in the 
whole district, of which Redditch is the 
centre, six or seven thousand, of whom a 
very considerable number are females. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
needles are made of steel. ‘This is brought 
in coils of wire, made at Sheffield or 
Birmingham. A coil of wire, when about 
to be operated on, is carried to the ‘ cut- 
ting-shop,” where it is cut into pieces 
equal to the length of two of the needles 
about to be made. Fixed up against the 
wall of the shop is a ponderous pair of 
shears, with the blades uppermost. ‘The 
workman takes probably a hundred wires 
at once, grasps them between his hands, 
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rests them against a gauge to determine 
the length to which they are to be cut, 
places them between the blades of the 
shears, and cuts them by pressing with 
his body or thigh against one of the han- 
dies of the shears. 
duced to twenty or thirty thousand pieces, 
each about three inches long; and as 
each piece had formed a portion of a 
curve two feet in diameter, it is easy to 
see that it must necessarily deviate some- 
what from the straight line. ‘This straight- 
ness must be rigorously given to the wire 
before the needle-making is commenced ; 
and it is done in a very ingenious manner, 
by first heating the pieces and then roll- 
ing them. : 

Our needles have now assumed the 
form-of perfectly straight pieces of wire, 
say a little more than three inches in 
length, blunt at both ends, and dulled at 
the surface by exposure to the fire. Each 
of these pieces is to make two ngedles, 
the two ends constituting the points; and 
both points are made before the piece of 
wire is divided into two. The pointing 
immediately Succeeds the straightening, 
and consists in grinding down each end 
of the wire till it is perfectly sharp. ‘This 
is the part of needle-making which has 
attracted more attention than all the rest 
put together. ‘The surprising manipula- 
tion by which the needles are applied to 
the grindstone; the rapidity with which 
the grinding is effected ; the large earn- 
ings of the men; the ruined health and 
early death which the occupation brings 
upon them ; the efforts which have been 
made to diminish the hurtfulness of the 
process; and the resistance with which 
these efforts have been met, — all merit 
and have received a large measure of 


The coil is thus re- | 





attention. Let us first notice the process 
itself, and then the peculiar circumstances 
attending it. 

Some of the needle-pointers work at 
their own homes, while some work at 
the factories ; but the process is the same. 
in either case. ‘The pointing-room, gen- 
erally situated as far away as practicable 
from the other rooms, contains small 
grindstones, from about eight to twenty 
inches in diameter, according to the size 
of needle to be pointed. ‘They rotate 
vertically, at a height of about two feet 
from the ground, and with a velocity fre- 
quently amounting to two thousand revo- 
lutions per minute. The stone is a par- 
ticular kind of grit adapted for the pur- 
pose; but sometimes it flies in pieces, 
from the centrifugal force engendered by 
the rapid rotation ; and in such cases the 
results are often fearful. The workman 
sits on a stool, or “ horse,” a few inches 
distant from the stone, and bends over it 
during his work. Over his mouth he 
wraps a large handkerchief; and as he 
can perform his work nearly as well in 


the dark as in the light, he is sometimes 


only to be seen by the vivid cone of sparks 
emanating from the steel while grinding. 
The vivid light reflected on his pale face, 
coupled with the consciousness that we 
are looking at one who will be an old 
man at thirty, and who is being literally 
‘killed by inches,” while at work, ren- 
ders the process such as will not soon 
be forgotten. 

The needle-pointer takes fifty or a 
hundred needles, or rather needle-wires, 
in his hand at once, and holds them in a 
peculiar manner. He places the fingers 
and palm of one hand ‘diagonally over 
those of the other, and grasps the new 
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dies between them, all the needles being 
parallel. The thumb of the left hand 
comes over the back of the fingers of the 
right; and the different knuckles and 
joints are so arranged, that every needle 
can be made to rotate on its own axis, by 
a slight movement of the hand, without 
any one needle being allowed to roll over 
the others. He grasps them so that the 
ends of the wires (one end of each) pro- 
ject a small distance beyond the edge of 
the hand and fingers ; and these ends he 
applies to the grindstone in the proper 
position for grinding them down to a 
point. It will easily be seen that, if the 
wires were held fixedly, the ends would 
merely be bevelled off, in the manner of 
a graver, and would not give a symmet- 
neal point; but, by causing cach wire to 
rotate while actually in contact with the 
grindstone, the pointer works equally on 


all sides of the wire, and brings the point 


in the axis of the wire. At intervals of 
every few seconds, he adjusts the needles 
to a proper position, against a stone or 
plate, and dips their ends in a little trough 
of liquid between him and the grindstone. 
Each wire sends out its own stream of 
sparks, which ascends diagonally in a 
direction opposite to that at which the 
workman is placed. So rapid are his 
movements, that he will point seventy or 
a hundred needles, forming one hand- 
grasp, in half a minute; thus getting 
through ten thousand in an hour! 

The circumstance which renders this 
operation so very destructive to health is, 
that the particles of steel, separated from 
the body of the wire by the friction of the 
stone, float in the air for a time, and are 
then inhaled by the workman. The 
entire atmosphere of the room is filled 





with these particles. Benevolent mek 
had long sought for means of obviating 
the sad effects resulting from this opera- 
tion; and at length the Society of Arts 
offered a premium for the invention of any 
piece of apparatus which should prevent 
the entrance of the steel particles into the 
mouth of the workman. A period of 
more than twenty-one years has now 
elapsed since the contrivances of Mr. J. 
H. Abraham, having this object in view, 
were introduced to public notice through 
the medium of the above-named society ; 
and it is really surprising to find how 
utterly useless have been all the efforts 
to draw the men into the adoption of 
improved plans. 

The apparatus consists of two parts. 
The first is a screen, so suspended from 
the ceiling as to shield the man from the 
greater part of the grit and steel-dust set 
in motion by his work. ‘The second is a 
mouth-guard, to arrest the progress of 
such particles as might reach his lips. 
The mouth-guard consists of a small 
frame of wood, the upper and lower 
pieces of which are made circular to fit 
the lips. On this are fixed two or three 
layers of crape or muslin; and it is 
studded with several small magnets, cal- 
culated to arrest a considerable portion of 
the deleterious matter before it can reach 
the crape. ‘To the upper part of this 
wooden frame is attached a bent wire, to 
which crape is fixed for the purpose of 
protecting the nostrils; and the whole is 
fastened by two strings passing round the 
head and tying behind. 

Might it not be supposed that such con- 
trivances would be eagerly caught at by 
the men? Such would seem to be rea- 
sonable; for it is understood that Mr. 
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Abraham had no other motives than those | 
of kindness for promulgating his inven- 
tions. Yet has the whole become a dead 
letter. We 
saying that the needle-pointers, as a body, 
(of whom there are about a hundred and 
thirty at Redditch,) refuse to adopt these 
arrangements — perhaps that their wages 
may not be lowered by rendering the 
work less injurious. ‘Their earnings some- 
times amount to so large a sum as a 


believe we 


guinea a-day, and are at all times con- 
siderably above the average of artisans’ 
wages. ‘The handkerchief, which is tied 
loosely round the mouth of the needle- 
The steel 
and gritty particles enter his lungs in 
abundance ; and he is still, what he has 
ever been, a shortlived and ill-conditioned 


pointer, is a poor safeguard. 


man. 

After being examined, when the point- 
er has done his portion of the work to 
them, the wires are taken to the “ stamp- 
ing-shop,” where the first germ of an eye 
The 


stamping-machine consists of a heavy 


is given to each half of every wire. 


block of stone, supporting on its upper 


are correct in | 





surface a bed of iron; and on this bed is 
placed the under-half of a die or stamp. 
Above this is suspended a hammer weigh- 
ing about thirty pounds, which has on its 
lower surface the other half of the die or 
impress. The hammer is governed by a 
lever moved by the foot, so that it can 
be brought down exactly on the iron bed. 
The workman, holding in his hand sev- 
eral wires, drops one at a time on the 
bed-iron of the machine, adjusts it to the 
die, brings down the upper die upon it by 
the action of the foot, and allows it to fall 
into a little dish when done. This he 





does with such rapidity that one stamper | 
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can stamp four thousana wires, equivalent 
to eight thousand needles, in an hour, 
although he has to adjust each needle 
separately to the dic. To this process 
succeeds another, in which the eye of 
the needle is pierced through. This is 
effected by boys, each of whom works 
at a small hand-press; and the operation 
is at once a minute and an ingenious one. 

There are several processes about this 
stage which are effected by boys; groups 
of little meipient workmen being distrib- 
uted here and there, each group under 
the direction of an older hand. Some 
have hairy caps on, some cloth caps, 
some aspire to the dignity of a workman’s 


paper cap; here is one with a pinafore, 


he 


enough to wear an apron; some have 


there another, who thinks is man 
eyes as sharp as the needles which the » 
are piercing, while others look as if they 
would rather be playing at marbles, or at 


? 


‘‘hop scotch,” than piercing needles at 


all ; in short, they are true boys, and, 


we 
doubt not, as fond of fun a» any other 
boys. ‘Their earnings are from twa shil- 
lings per week and upwards, according 
to the importance of the work at which 
they are placed, and their skill in execut- 
ing it. 

The needles having been pointed, eyed, 
cut apart, straightened, hardened, tem- 
pered, hammer-straightened, &c., they are 
taken to a machinist for the purpose of 
being rubbed. ‘The object of this process 
is, to rub the needles one against another 
for a very long period, till the surfaces of 
all have become perfectly smooth, clean, 
and true. This is effected in a curious 
manner. A strip of very thick canvass is 
laid out open on a bench, and on this a 


large heap of needles, amounting to pes 
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haps twenty or thirty thousand, is laid, 
all the needles being parallel one with 
another, and with the length of the cloth. 
The needles are then slightly coated with 
a mixture of emery and oil, and tied up 
tightly in the canvass, the whole forming 
a compact roll about two feet long and 
inches in thickness. ‘Twenty-four 
rolls of needles being thus prepared, com- 
prising probably six hundred thousand 
needles in all, they are placed under the 


two 


rubbers of the scouring machines, two 
A steam-engine 
then gives to the rubbers, by connected 


rolls to each machine. 


mechanism, a reciprocating, or backward 
and forward motion, pressing heavily on 
the rolls of needles, and causing all the 
needles of each bundle to roll one over 
another. 

By this action an intense degree of 
friction is exerted among the needles, 
whereby each one is rubbed smooth by 
those which surround it. For eight hours 
uninterruptedly this rubbing or scouring 
is carried en; after which, the needles 
are taken out, washed in suds, placed in 
new pieces of canvass, touched with a 


new portion of emery and oil, and sub- 
friction. 


jected to another eight hours’ 


Again and again is this repeated, inso- 
much that, for the very finest needles, the 
process is performéd five or six times 
over, each time during eight hours’ con- 
tinuance. 

Again we accompany the needles to 
another part of the factory, being that 
which is technically termed the * bright- 
shop,” in which many processes are car- 
ried on in reference to the finishing of 
the needles. The needles are examined 
after being scoured, and are placed in a 
small tin tray, where, by shaking and 
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vibrating in a curious manner, they are 
all brought into parallel arrangement. 
From thence they are removed into flat 
paper trays, in long rows or heaps, and 
passed on to the “ header,’ generally a 
little girl, whose office is to turn all the 
heads one way and all the points the 
other. This is one among the many 
simple but curious processes involved in 
this very curious manufacture, which sur- 
prise us by the rapidity and neatness of 
execution. The girl sits with her face 
towards the window, and has the needles 
ranged in a row or layer before her, the 
needles being parallel with the window, 
She draws out laterally to the right 
those which have their eyes on the right 
hand, into one heap; and to the left those 
which have their eyes in that direction, 
in another. 

About this time, too, the needles are 
examined, one by one, to remove those 
which have been broken or injured in 
the long process of scouring ; for it some- 
times happens that as many as eight or 
ten thousand, out of fifty thousand, are 
spoiled during this operation. Most ladies 
are conversant with the merits of “ drilled- 
eyed needles,” warranted “not to cut 
the thread.” ‘These are produced by a 
modern improvement, whereby the eye, 
produced by the stamping and piercing 
processes before described, is drilled with 
a very fine instrument, by which its mar- 
gin becomes as perfectly smooth and 
brilliant as any other part of the needle. 
To effect this, the needle is first “* blued,” 
that is, the head is heated so as to give it 
the proper temper for working. Then 
the eye is “ counter-sunk,’” which con- 
sists in bevelling off the eye by means of a 
kind of triangular drill, so that there may 











be no sharp edge between the eye itself 
and the cylindrical shaft of the needle. 
Next comes the drilling. Seated at a 
long bench are a number of men and 
boys, with small drills working horizon- 
tally with great rapidity. The workman 
takes up a few needles between the fin- 
ger and thumb of his left hand, spreads 
them out like a fan, with the eyes upper- 
most, brings them one at a time opposite 
the point of the drill, governs the handle 
or lever of the drill with his right hand, 
and drills the eye, which is equivalent to 
making it circular, even, smooth, and 
He shifts the thumb and fin- 
ger round, so as to bring all the needles 
in succession under the action of the drill ; 
and he thus gets through his work with 
much rapidity. ‘The preparation of the 
drills, whtch are small wires of polished 


polished. 


steel, three or four inches long, is a mat- 
ter of very great nicety, and on it depends 
uch of that beauty of production which 
constitutes the pride of a modern needle- 
manufacturer. 

We next pass into a large room, where 
a multitude of little wheels are revolving 
with great rapidity, some intended for 
what is termed grinding the needles, and 
some for polishing. ‘The men are seated 
on low stools, each in front of a revolving 
wheel, which is at a height of perhaps 
two feet fron the ground. All the wheels 
are connected by straps and bands with a 


steam-engine in the lower part of the 
factory. 


A constant humming noise is 
heard in the room, arising from the great 
rapidity of revolution among a number of” 
wheels ; and it is not difficult for the ear 
to detect a difference of tone or pitch 
among the associated sounds, due to dif- 
The 


ferences in the rate of movement. 
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is 


grinding- wheels are very small, not above 
five or six inches in diameter; they are 
made of gritstone, and are attached toa 
horizontal axis. The grinding here al- 
luded to is not such as might be sup- 
posed, relating to the points of the nee- 
dies, but has reference simply to the 
heads, which have not yet had a rounded 
form given tothem. ‘The workman takes 
up a layer or row of needles between the 
fingers and thumbs of the two hands, and 
applies the heads to the stones in such a 
manuer as to grind down any small as- 
perities on the surface. As the small 
grindstones are revolving three thousand 
times in a minute, it is plain that the steel 
may soon be sufficiently worn away by a 
slight contact with the periphery of the 
stone. 

The grinders and the polishers si} near 
together, so that the latter take up the 
series of operations as soon as the fore 
mer have finished. ‘The polishing-wheels 
consist of wood coated with buff leather, 
whose surface is slightly touched with 
polishing paste. Against these wheels 
the polishers hold the needles, applying 
every part of the cylindrical surface in 
succession ; first holding them by the 
pointed end, and then by the eye end. 
About a thousand an hour can thus be 
polished by each man; and, when they 
leave his hands, the needles are finished. 
A magnified representation of the eye in 
different states will assist these details. 

We have still to see the needles pa- 
pered. In one of the rooms a number of 
females are cutting the papers, separating 
the needles into groups of twenty-five 
each, and folding them in 4he neat oblong 
form, so well known to all the users of a 
“paper of needles.” So expert does 
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practice render the workwomen, that each 
one can count and paper three thousand 
° ‘Ty’ 
needles in an hour. ‘The papered nee- 
dles then pass into another room, where 
boys paste on the smart-looking labels 
deck every paper of needles. 
Even here there are sundry little contri- 


which 


vances, for expediting the process, which 
would scarcely be looked for by com- 
mon observers. When the papers have 
been dried on on iron frame, in a warm 
room, they are packed into bundles of 
twenty papers each; which are further 
packed in small parcels containing ten, 
twenty or fifty thousand needles, enclosed, 
if for exportation, in soldered tin cases. 
As a means of judging the bulk of the 
needles, we may state that ten thousand 


_cle apparently so humble. 





“sixes” form a packet about six incheg 
long, three and a half wide, and under 
two in thickness. 

Thus have we followed the manufac. 
ture to its close. None but the finest 
needles undergo the whole of the pro- 
cesses enumerated ; but we have wished 
to give them, as a means of estimating the 
complexity of the manufacture of an arti- 
The arrange- 
ments of a single factory, as to apparatus, 
&e., are adapted to the production of a 
hundred millions of fine needles per 
annum. As to the whole quantity made 
in the Redditch factories, and in the 
houses of the workmen in the vicinity, it 
has been estimated at so high a number 
as seventy millions per week ! 


The Irishman and his Pig. 


HE Irishman and his pig are a good joke 
all the world over. Yet why a joke? 


I shall not undertake to run over the 


long list of the Irishman’s good qualities : 
but he certainly has many. Who, for 
instance, has-not been struck with the 


Something good may be said of both 
the one and the other. Let us see. 
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restural eloguence of these people? We 
need not go to Grattan, Curran, or Burke, 
for specimens of this gift of genius. The 
rudest Irish laborer among us seems to 
be endowed with it. If an Irishman 
really sets about persuading you of a 


less, indeed, it be to prove that black is 


white. It is curious to see how an Irish- 


man can embellish the most naked idea, | 
and amplify the commonest topic. ‘There | 


is a picture of a beggar, belonging to the 


Atheneum of Boston, painted by an artist | 


of New York. It is the portrait of an 


lrishman, Who presented himself one day 


al the artist’s door, and begged for alms. | 


“Walk in,” said the painter, “and tell | 


me your name.” ‘ My name, sir,” said 


the beggar, “is Patrick M’Gruger, and | 


% 


true what I tell ye.’ 


he artist, why don’t you go to work, | 


instead of begging about the streets in this | 


fashion?” ‘ Why don’t I go to work, 


your honor? and it’s that ye’d like to| 


know! When ye’re threescore years 


to ask it.” 
low,” 
sit down and let me paint your portrait.” 
“ Is it my handsome portrait you’re want- 
ing? and do you wish me to sit down 
there and let you paint it? Faith, that’s 
a thing I can do, though I was not brought 
up to it. The time has been, your honor, 
when Patrick M’Gruger could do better 
than sit for the portrait of a beggar. But 
1 must do what I may; for these old 
limbs ask to be fed though they refuse to 
work.” 

The author of the “ Lights and Shadows 
of irish Life’ furmshes us with a ficti- 


' iJ 
iced 


* But,” said 


| awe 
and ten, like myself, yell be more | 
ready to answer such a question than | 
“ Well, well, my good fel- | 
said the artist, “ you can at least | 
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tious, but characteristic specimen of this 
natural eloquence of the common people, 
in a poor Woman who mourns at a wake 
over the dead body of her patron, God- 


man Lee. She was seated on the floor, 


| her eyes closed, her hands clasped round 
thing, he seldom fails of his object, un- | 


her knees, while ina low and mournful 


| tone she spoke as follows : — 


“ Kind and gentle were you, and lived 
through sorrow and tears, frost and snow, 
With an open house and an open heart. 
The sun of heaven shone on you, and 
The 


flower of the valley saw and loved you; 


you reflected its warmth on others. 


and, though she is of a strange country, 


you taught her to love the green and weep- 
ing island, to drv the W idow st 


tears, to 
O, 
why did you die, and leave behind you 


the orphan, to clothe the naked. 


all the good things of life ? and, above all, 
the beautiful boy who will be the oak of 
O, the justest and the 


mildest were you of the country’s side ! 


the forest yet? 


thy 2) Om pmatira ¢ } a4 _ 
and while grass grows, and waters run, 
The 


beggar walked from his door with a full 


will mourn for Godman Lee. 


into 
But now his 
wife is desolate, and his full and plenti- 


turned wormwood 
sweetness with his smile. 


sack; and he 


ful home has no master.” 

The wit of the Irish is no less natural 
and striking than their eloquence. That 
very transposition of ideas which some- 
times produces a bull or blunder, not 
unfrequently startles us as if with the 
scintillations of humor. ‘“ What are you 
doing there?” said one Irishman to 
another, who was digging away the dirt 
before a cellar-window. “I’m going to 
open this window,” said Patrick, “to let 
the dark out of the cellar.” A few years 
ago, as several persons were standing ou 
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a wharf at Liverpool, one of them slipped 
into the dock. The first individual to 
move for the relief of the drowning man 
was an Irishman, who plunged into the 
water, and, after a severe struggle, res- 
cued the person from the waves. © When 
the man had at length recovered from 
his ducking, he took some change out 
of his pocket, and, selecting a sixpence, 
handed it to the Irishman who had saved 
his life. ‘The latter looked an instant at 
the sixpence in the palm of his hand, and 
then slowly measured the individual, with 
his eye, whom he had rescued; and, 
observing that he was a very thin and 
small man, he put the money into his 
pocket, and turned on his heel, saying, 
significantly, “ It’s enough! ” 

But the recollection of my readers will 


readily furnish them with abundant speci- 


mens of Irish wit, far less questionable 
Wit is, in fact, the whole 
stock in trade of one half the Irish nation ; 
and though it often leaves them destitute 
of a dinner, it seldom fails to make even 
destitution and want the occasion of its 
merry sallies. 

It is perhaps this playfulness of fancy 
that is partly the source of that cheerful- 
ness which forms a remarkable charac- 
teristic of the Irish people. “ Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof,” is an in- 
junction literally construed and implicitly 
obeyed. Cheerfulness seems, indeed, to 
be so natural to the Irish, as hardly to pos- 
sess the self-denying ingredients of virtue. 
Not even poverty, want, or oppression, 
can wholly shut out the genial light of 
cheerfulness from an Irishman’s cabin. 
If it come not in at the door or the win- 
dow, fancy will strike out the spark, hope 
cherish it, wit blow it into a blaze. 


than these. 





‘ There is something even pathetic jp 
the instances that are related of Irish wi 
and cheerfulness in the midst of poverty 
and destitution. .A recent traveller jp 
Ireland tells us that, on one occasion, he 
went to an Irish cabin, where he found a 
peasant and his numerous family crowded 
into the only room in the building, which 
was scarcely more than twelve feet 
square. In one corner lay a pig; it being 
the custom among these poor people to 
fatten one of these animals every six 
months, for the purpose of paying their 
rent. ‘The traveller describes the hut as 
exhibiting the most naked scene of relent- 
less poverty that could be imagined. The 
gaunt form of the peasant, the sunken 
cheek of the wife, the pallid countenances 
of the children, all showed that the cra- 
ving wants of nature were but half sup- 
plied. But the pig presented a remarki- 
ble contrast to this general aspect of want 
and woe. ‘There it lay luxuriously im- 
bedded in aristocratic straw, sleek, round, 
and pampered. As the stranger entered 
the hut, it did not even condescend to 
rise, but seemed to imitate, by a delicate 
and affected grunt, the sentiment of the 
fat lady in the play, “ Don’t be rude, for 
really my nerves won’t bear it!” The 
stranger felt his heart touched at this 
scene ; for it seemed to show that, day by 
day, the food which the peasant and his 
children needed was doled out to this 
pampered animal, to provide for the pay- 
ment of the rent, and thus insure a shel- 
ter for the family. At length he said to 
the Irishman, “* Pray, why do you- keep 
this creature in the house ; would not he 
do as well out of doors?” “Sure,” said 
the peasant, with a smile, “ your honor 
would not turn out the gintleman wha’ 














pays the rint.” Thus it is that the Irish- 
man’s cheerfulness is made to solace his 
poverty ; thus it is that the diamond can 
illuminate the darkness; that the playful 
light of a heavenly virtue may be drawn 
down to earth, even by the iron of which 
misery forges its fetters. 

So much for the owner; now for the 
pig itself. Ife may seem a stupid fellow ; 
but he may be taught to follow his mas- 
ter, to hunt. like a pointer, and do vari- 
ous other tricks, which justly bestow 
upon him the title of “ Tobias, the learned 
pig.” But it is in his relation to his 
master that this beast acquires a peculiar 






camels is, undoubtedly, the province 
of Nedjed, in Arabia, entitled, on that 
account, Om el Bel, or Mother of 


Camels, It furnishes Syria, Hedjaz, and 
Yemen with camels, which in those coun- 
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The Camel, 


HE country most rich and abundant in | 
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interest. We see him, in Ireland, partak- 
ing of his lord’s meal, eating of the sarne 
potatoes, sharing the same shelter, and 
often the same, or a similar bed of straw. 
There may be something in this which 
may shock “ ears polite;’’ but what is 
the tale such things tell? Why, plainly 
this; that the pig is the sheet-anchor of 
life to the cottager and his family, when 
the tempest of misery beats hard upon 
him and them. ‘There is, to my mind, an 
inexpressible pathos in this view of tne 
Irishman and his pig — a force of moral 
instruction which may well have its in- 
fluence upon any mind, 





tries become worth double the price ori- 
ginally paid for them in Nedjed. ‘The 
Turkmans and Kourds of Anatolia pur- 
chase yearly from 8000 to 10,000 camels 
in the Syrian deserts, of which the greater 
number are brought there from Nedjed. 
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But it is the camel of Oman which is cel- 
ebrated in the songs of Arabia as the fleet- 
est and most beautiful; and, in fact, the 
legs of the Oman camels are more slender 
and straight, their eyes more prominent 
and sparkling, and their whole appearance 


denotes them of higher lineage, than the | 


ordinary breeds of this animal. In moun- 
tainous countries camels are scarce, cer- 
tainly ; but it is a mistaken impression that 
camels are not capable of ascending hills ; 
for, provided they are rough, they can 


- ascend the steepest and most rugged paths 


with as much facility as mules. The 


feet are large and spreading, and covered 





at the lower part with a rough, flexible | 


skin, It is an erroneous opinion that 


ground. It 


the camel delights in sandy 
ss true that he crosses it with less diffi- 
culty than any other animal; but wher- 
ever the sands are deep, the weight of 
himself'and his load makes his feet sink 
‘nto the sand at every step, and he groans 
and often sinks under his burden. Hence 
the skeletons of camels are found in the 
greatest numbers -where the sands are 
The soil best adapted to 
their feet, and which they traverse with 
the most facility, is that of which the 
desert is usually composed —a dry and 
hard, but fine, gravelly plain. 

In years of scarcity, the camel is al- 
ways barren. If the birth of a camel, as 
is often the case, happens on a journey, 
the Bedouin receives it in his arms, and 
places it for a few hours on the back 
of its mother. But at the first halting- 
place the little stranger is put down 
to receive the parent’s caresses, and 
always after, it continues to follow her 
footsteps unassisted. At the beginning 
of the second year, the young camels 


the deepest. 





are weaned; in the fourth year, they 
begin to breed. ‘ 
Accustomed even from its birth to long 
and toilsome journeys, little training is ne- 
cessary, beyond proportioning the weight 
to its tender age, to inure them to the 
carrying of burdens ; and they voluntarily 
kneel when about to be loaded for a 
journey —a position which their great 
height renders necessary. Kneeling is 
their natural state of rest ; but, when heay- 
ily laden, on flinty or stony ground, it 
cannot be accomplished without pain. 
The distinction between the camel and 
the dromedary is, not that the former has 
two humps and the latter but one, as very 
frequently has been stated, and very 
Both have but one 
hump, and the dromedary is distinguished 
from the camel only by its higher breed 
and finer qualities 


generally believed. 





as the high blood 
race-horse is distinguished from the cart- 
horse. 

The first thing about which an Arab 
is solicitous, on commencing a long jour- 
ney, is the state of his camel’s hump. 
If this is in good condition, he knows 
that the animal is in a state to endure 
much fatigue on a moderate allowance 
of food, believing that, according to the 
Arabic saying, “the camel feeds on its 
own hump.” 

The great length of the camel’s neck 
enables the animal, without stopping, to 
nip the thorny shrubs which every where 
abound on the desert; and although the 
spines on some are sufficiently formidable 
to pierce a thick shoe, the cartilaginous 
formation of their mouth enables them to 
feed without difficulty. The Bedouin, 
also, when walking, devotes a considera- 
ble portion of his time to collecting, and 












fecding his camel with, the succulent 
plants and herbs which cross his path. 
These, on a journey, with a few handfuls 
of dates or beans, form its ordinary food ; 
but, while encamped, he is fed on the 
green stalk of the jowree, and the leaves 
and tender branches of the tamarisk, 
heaped on circular mats, and placed 
before the camel, who kneels while he is 
partaking of them. In Southern Arabia 
they are fed on salt and even fresh fish. 

During a journey, it is customary to 
halt about four o’clock, remove the loads, 
and permit the camels to graze around ; 
if the Arabs are desirous of preventing 
them from straying too far, they tie their 
fore legs together, or bind the fetlock to 
the upper joint by a cord. The head 
is never secured, excepting whilst travel- 
ting, When the Arabs unite them in single 
file, by fastening the head of one to the 
tail of his predecessor. ‘Towards evening 
they are called in for their evening meal, 
and placed, in a kneeling posture, round 
the baggage. ‘They do not browse after 
dark, and seldom attempt to rise, but con- 
tinue to chew the cud throughout the 
greater part of the night. If left to them- 
selves, they usually plant their hind-quar- 
ters to the wind, 

Notwithstanding its patience and other 
admirable qualities, the camel is gifted 
with but little sagacity ; nor does it appear 
to be capable of forming any strong attach- 
ment to its master, although it frequently 
does so to one of its own kind with which 
it has long been accustomed to trayel. 
‘M protracted desert journeys, the camel 
uppears fully sensible that his safety con- 
sists in keeping close to the caravan, for, 
if detained behind, he never ceases mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to regain it. 
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It is a pity to contradict the pleasing 
picture which Ali Bey draws of the peace. 
ful dispositions of camels; but the truth 
must be told, which is, that they are 
among the most auarrelsome beasts in 
existence. After the hardest day’s jour- 
ney, no sooner is the baggage removed 
than the attention of the driver is required 
to keep them from fighting, as they are 
prone to give the most ferocious bites 
and to lacerate each other’s ears. 

If a camel happens’to break a leg, it 
is immediately killed, as such a fracture 
is deemed incurable. The camel is laden 
as it kneels, and, although the load is often 
laid on recent wounds and sores, no de- 
gree of pain or want ever induces the 
generous* animal to refuse the load, or 
attempt to cast it off But it cannot be 
forced to rise, if, from hunger or exces- 
sive fatigue, its strength has failed ; it will 
not then do this, even without the load, 
Under such circumstances, camels are 
abandoned to their fate. 

When death approaches the poor sol 
tary, vultures and other rapacious birds, 
which espy or scent their prey at an in 
credible distance, assemble in flocks, and, 
darting upon the body, commence their 
repast even before life is extinct. The 
traveller continually sees remains of this 
faithful servant of man, exhibiting some- 
times the perfect skeleton, covered with 
a shrunk, shrivelled hide, sometimes the 
bones only, altogether deprived of flesh, 
and bleached to dazzling whiteness by 
the scorching rays of a desert sun. 


a 


prcrare — Every fool can find faults 
that a great many wise men cannot 
m end, 


—T 
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The Coolies of Hindostan. 


mONG the various tribes which people 

Hindostan, the Coolies, or Kholies, 

may deserve a particular notice. They 

oceupy the Ghauts, or mountain 
passes of Western India, as far south as 
Bombay, and even somewhat farther. 
Their neighbors to the northward are the 
Bheels. ‘They are almost as wild a race, 
and are distinguished for their predatory 
habits: yet, when trusted, they are faith- 
ful servants; and Bishop’ Heber states 
that, in Guzerat, they and the Bheels are 
uniformly preferred for the service of the 
police, and as derwdéns to gemlemen’s 
houses and gardens. When thus em- 
ployed, they are called sepoys. 

As cultivators of the soil, which is the 
chief occupation of the Coolies, they often 
display much industry. They live under 
their own thekoors, or heads of the vil- 
lage, whose authority is generally will- 





it suits 
their interest, they pay little respect to the 
laws, and their turbulent and predatory 
disposition is only kept in check by an 


ingly acknowledged ; but when 


armed force. ' Hence the British occupa- 
tion of Guzerat, twenty years ago, was 
more expensive than any other part of 
their Indian empire. The civil officers 
of the government were obliged to reside 
in the towns for protection ; and the roads 
were at all time3 insecure, in consequence 
of foraging and plundering excursions. 
These lawless bands displayed great ac- 
tivity and courage, and showed far less 
wanton cruelty in their treatment of pris- 
oners than other tribes who were as con- 
stantly engaged in acts of rapine. ‘The 
following is Heber’s account of the ap- 
pearance and dress of the general popu- 
lation: “They are hardy, stout men, 


particularly those of the Catteywar and 
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Cutch districts. Their usual dress is a 
petticoat round the waist, like that of the 
Bheels, and a cotton cloth wrapped round 
their head and shoulders, which, when 
they wish to be smart, they gather up into 
a very large white turban. In cold weath- 
er, or when dressed, they add a quilted cot- 
ton kirtle, over which they wear a shirt 
of mail, with braces and gauntlets, and 
never consider themselves as fit to go 
abroad without a sword, buckler, and bow 
and arrows, to which their horsemen add 
a long spear and battle-axe. The cotton 
lebada is generally stained and_iron- 
moulded by the mail shirt; and, as might 
be expected, these marks, being tokens 
of their martial occupation, are reckoned 
honorable, insomuch that their young 
warriors often counterfeit them with oil 
or soot, and do their best to get rid, as 
soon as possible, of the whiteness of a 
new dress, 

“In other respects they are fond of 
finery: their shields are often very hand- 
some, with silver bosses, and composed of 
rhinoceros hide ; their battle-axes are rich- 
ly inlaid, and their spears surrounded with 
many successive rings of silver. ‘Their 
pows are like those of the Bheels, but 
stronger and in better order; and their 
arrows are carried in a quiver of red and 
embroidered leather. In their marauding 
expeditions they often use great secrecy, 
collecting in the night at the will of some 
vopular chieftain, communicated generally 
by the circulation of a certain token known 
only to those concerned, like the fiery 
cross of the Seottish Highlanders. ‘They 
frequently leave iheir families in complete 
ignorance as to where or why they are 
going; and the only way in which, should 
one of their number fall in battle the sur- 





| over the blunted point of my knife. 





vivors communicate his loss to his widow, 
or parents, is by throwing before his door 
some sprigs of the peepul, plucked and 
disposed in a particular form.” 


—_—_—_——_—. 


Confessions of a Medicine-Chest. 


[Continued from vol. x. p. 341.) 
CHAPTER IL. 


N the Ist of October last, Mrs. Smith, 
with her wonted regularity, paid her 
quarterly visit to Dr. Jones, the apoth- 
ecary. Among the bottles that she 

took with her to be replenished was my 
inkstand, which came back filled with the 
viscous compound with which I indite my 
confessions. A new supply of plasters 
has been consigned to my safe-keeping ; 
and the grindstone has whirled merrily 
Thus 
provided with pen, ink, and paper, I re- 
sume the thread of the discourse which 
inability to proceed forced me to Jeave 
unfinished. 

Mrs. Smith and her children were up 
betimes, and breakfast was despatched 
with a hurry and clatter which my mis- 
tress and myself alone understood. The 
boys were then sent to weed in the yard 
till school-time, and the girls to scour 
the hills for her favorite herbs and roots. 
The plates and dishes which had been 
used in the morning’s meal were quickly 
washed and put away ; the andirons were 
drawn closer together, and the cinders 
and blazing brands were gathered into a 
glowing pile between them. Then the 
hearth was nicely brushed; the chairs 
were dusted and placed in their respec- 
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tive stations. At last, when every thing 
seemed to be right, the watchful eye of 
Mrs. Smith began to hover less hurriedly 
round the room, and, like the needle va- 
cillating from side to side till it settles at 
the true north, soon ceased to move, and 
rested in my immediate vicinity. There 
was ‘now nothing to prevent an instant 
examination of me and mine. ‘The room 
was in order, the children at school, and 
the fire one round heap of blazing embers. 
So she drew a chair to the table, and 
spread out a towel to prevent friction 
between my mahogany veneering and the 
table’s cherry cover. Then she placed 
me on the towel, and herself on the chair, 
and proceeded to indulge the passion 
which seemed to be the corner-stone of 
her existence. 

I now felt that my life in the world of 
action had fairly begun. My mistress 
was studying the labels on my various 
bottles, and was fixing in her own mind 
the doses she should administer in the 
different kinds and stages of disease. 
This was to make the cheek red when it 
was white; this, to render the skin white 
when it was black and blue. Here was 
a corrective for a sour stomach, and here 
a pill for the headache. If Jimmy couldn’t 
rest at night, there was laudanum to make 
him sleepy ; and if Tomniy wasn’t wide 
awake enough, why there was salvolat 
to keep him awake. Next came squills 
for a sore throat, and candy for a cough ; 
castor-oil for one thing, and elixir pro for 
another; calomel for fever, and pepper- 
mint for gripe. In my lower drawer she 
found a large assortment of unguents and 
outward applications. In a very diminu- 
tive red box there was salve for sores, 
and in a neat little black roll there was 





court-plaster for pustules and pimples, 
Then there was a small paper of alum 
for canker, and a good-sized parcel of 
highly-recommended catarrh snuff. Last, 
though not least, was a huge gallipot, i 
which the whole class of burns and bruises 
might find relief and cure. 

Thus did Mrs. Smith enumerate the 
uses and virtues of her late purchase, 
muttering and ejaculating in various keys 
as she proceeded. At the close of her 
examination she sank back in her chair, 
overcome by her medicinal emotions ; her 
excited and jubilant feelings, nowever, 
displaying themselves in broken sentences, 
till at last she fell fast asleep. 

I have now brought you, gentle reader, 
to the time and scene of action. I have 
shown you how I was bought and sold, 
and carried to my present abiding-place. 
I have been particular in dwelling upon 
these points, in order to give an insight 
into Mrs. Smith’s peculiarities, and some 
knowledge of the sphere to which her 
operations were confined. I have spoken 
of her cupboards and shelves, laden with 
the spontaneous growth of the fields and 
hills. 1 have represented her children as 
gathering mushrooms in the woods, and 
the mother as leaping from her wagon to 
get'a milkweed on the roadside. You 
have'seen, at my bidding, the boys hoeing 
the beds of sage and sweet marjoram in 
the garden; and you remember that | 
mentioned the drying and simmering of 
the many weeds that were plucked during 
the summer season. But now I must leave 
detail, and hasten on with rapid strides 
to the crisis and conclusion of my story. 
The occurrences of ten eventful years 
must be crowded into the compass of a 
few short plasters. The dandelion may 











take root and flourish, till decapitated by 
the scissors of Mrs. Smith ; but I shall 
chronicle neither its rise nor its fall. The 
artichoke may spread its prickly leaves, 
and deposit its ripened fruit in the basket 
of my mistress, and, after it has gone 
‘hrough the various stages of preparation, 
Billy may eat it and be cured ; but I shall 
mention not the miracle. The sun may 
freckle Susan ; and the cold, chilling winds 
may tingle the fingers and toes of the 
{rost-bitten Harriet: I care not to tell how 
this cosmetic cleared the skin, or that poul- 
tice drew out the inflammation. Mrs. Smith 
may dig for roots and hunt for berries to 
her heart’s content; no one will be the 
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wiser for it. ‘The whole vegetable crea- | 


tion will germinate, bud, and blossom, 
unnoticed by me. 








~ 





than a passing notice. I do not think 
that any of the villagers, who were accus- 
tomed to apply to me for relicf in their 
slight diseases and ailments, were seri- 
ously injured by the injudicious doses | 
administered. My bottles and boxes, it 
is true, were emptied with an alarming 
rapidity; but it happened, either that one 
dose was neutralized by another, or that 
the constitutions of the recipients were 
too strong to yield at once. It is true, 
also, that the bottles of opium and brandy, 
labelled “ paregoric ” and “ laudanum,” 
were exhausted three times as often as 
the others. Magnesia, for instance, the 


/ mildest medicine in its action I possess, 


has been filled but twice in ten years ; 


| while the two powerful compounds just 


Field, hill, and wood, | 


may pour, if they please, their healthful | 


flowers and their revivifying productions at 
the feet of their patron my mistress, and 
lil not count the sprigs of bayberry or 
even wonder whether the mushrooms are 
not toadstoois. No, no! the medicine- 
chest has its own misdeeds to unfold, and 
has no inclination to shuffle off its 
responsibility. I shall not spare myself; 
[ must unburden my conscience ; for, 
though I am hardly an accomplice, but 
rather an unhappy, unwilling participa- 
tor in the wickedness of others, I cannot 
lay the flattering unction to my soul that 
[am wholly guiltless. But I look for 
relief in making my story public. I hope 
fora happier frame of mind, and a more 
contented looking forward to dissolution, 
When I shall have done my best to warn 
the coming generations. 

For the first three years of my life in 
Mrs. Smith’s house, nothing happened of 
sufficient importance to deserve more 





mentioned visited the doctor once a quar- 
ter. Of two remedies for the same com- 
plaint, Mrs. Smith always chooses the 
most violent in its action — the one Whose 
effects will be visible, no matter what 
those effec’ may be. Her reasoning 
upon this point is the reasoning of half 
the students and victims of medicime. 
** Why, bless you,” she would say to her 
son James, who was studying physic in 
a neighboring town, and who did not 
seem to understand his mother’s opera- 
tion, —‘* why, bless you, what’s the use of 
curing ’em, without letting °em know as 
how it’s you as cured ’em? If they don’t 
feel it workin in ’em, the ignorint hea- 
thin ll think they got well in the course 
of natur; but if they only feel it grindin 
and beatin ’em to a jelly, they'll think as 
how it was awmost all over with ’em, and 
if they hadn’t taken it just as they did 
they’d ha’ been clear gone afore morning. 
He, he, he! I knows [ haint got any eye- 
teeth now Jimmy, but I cut ’em with a 
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file when I was two months old, for all 
that ! — he, he, he!” 

Such was the philosophy of Mrs. 
Smith’s treatment of patients, till she 
indentured her son to a practising physi- 
cian, in one of the towns in the vicinity. 
At the time, I lamented this event, as the 
most unfortunate thing that could have 
happened ; for I supposed he would of 
course enter into the spirit of his mother’s 
proceedings, and become an accessory 
to her ignorance and iniquity. But it 
has turned out quite otherwise. 


Yj 
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it was a little more than three years 
after I made Mrs. Smith’s acquaintance, 
that a lady of the village knocked early 
one morning at our front door. As it 
was rather an unseasonable hour for a 
neighbor to drop in, my mistress, expect- 
ing a visitor on medicinal business, drew 
her apron across her mouth, twitched her 
cap this way and that, and, putting ona 
professional smile, opened the door. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Dukes of Nemours and Aumale. 


Louis Philippe and his Family. 


of Orleans, a man of vast wealth, who was 
executed during the French revolutiou. 
Philippe was born in 1773, and was edu- 
cated by that famous story-teller, Madame 


HERE is something wonderful as well as 
pleasing in the history of Louis Phi- 
lippe, the present king of the French, 
He is the son of the wicked Duke 





LOUIS PHILIPPE 


de Genlis. During the revolution, he wan- 
dered about in various parts of Europe, 
and finally to this country. Here he 
remained some time, often in want of 
money, and sometimes, it is said, teach- 
ing French, and pulling teeth, 

After the downfall of Bortaparte, and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, he came 
to Paris. When the revolution of 1830 
hurled Charles X. from the throne, Louis 
Philippe, with the advice and consent of 
the good and wise Lafayette, was made 
king of the French. In this high station he 
still remains ; and, as it is said he was a 
good schoolmaster in his days of adver- 
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sity, he is a wise king in his time of pros- 
perity. 

His family is large, and is said to pre- 
sent a model of union, happiness, and 
peace. He had five sons; the eldest of 
whom was Ferdinand, duke of Orleans. 
He was hcir-apparent to the throne ; but, 
in 1842, he was killed in jumping from 
his carriage, having taken 
fright. <A beautiful monument has been 
erected to his memory. 

The other are, Louis, duke of 
Nemours, Francis, prince of Joinville, 
Henry, duke of Aumale, and 


his horses 


Sons 


Antoine, 





duke of Montpensier. 
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Monument jin Memory of the Duke of Orleans. 


———$<»——_—. 


HERE spades grow bright, and idle swords 

W grow dull; 

Where jails are empty, and where barns are 
full ; 

Where church-paths are with frequent steps 
outworn, 





And law-courts vacant, silent, and forlorn, 

Where idlers foot it, and where farmers ride; 

Where age abounds, and youth is multi- 
plied ; — 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people, and well-governed state- 
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ANS 
Falls of 


T has been often remarked that no per- 
son is insensible to the beauty of flow- 
ing water. When it glides quietly 
on in a small stream, its character is 
that of gentleness, and it suggests only 
ideas of sweet and tranquil beauty. But 
when it expands toa greater width, and 
tts floods pour around in a more impet- 
uous tide, it assumes an aspect of gran- 
deur, and stirs in the bosom the emotions 
of sublimity. 





The beauty of running water has long 
been celebrated, and the river has often 
suggested an image illustrative of human 
life. Even Pliny, who wrote nearly two 
thousand years ago, compares a river to 
the'progress of man. “Its beginnings,” 
says he, “ are insignificant, and its infancy 
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Niagara. 


is frivolous; it plays among the flowers 
of a meadow, it waters a garden, or turns 
a mill. Gathering strength in iS growth, 
it becomes wild and impetuous. Impa- 
tient of the restraint it meets with in the 
hollows of the mountains, it is restless 
and fretful, quick in its turnings, and 
unsteady in its course. Now it is a roar- 
ing cataract, tearing up and overturning 
whatever opposes its progress, and it 
shoots headlong down a rock; then it 
becomes a gloomy, sullen pool, buried in 
the bottom of a glen. Recovering breath 
by repose, it again dashes along, till, tired 
of uproar and mischief, it quits all that it 
has swept along, and leaves the opening 
of the valley strewed with the rejected 
waste. Now, quitting its retirement, it 








co 








comes abroad into the world, journey- 
ing with more prudence and discretion 
through cultivated fields, yielding to cir- 
cumstances, and winding round what 
would trouble it to overwhelm or remove. 
It passes through the populous cities, and 
all the busy haunts of man, tenders its 
services on every side, and becomes the 
support and ornament of the country. 
Increased by numerous alliances, and 
advanced in iis course, it becomes grave 
and stately in its motions, loves peace 
and quiet, and in majestic silence rolls on 
its mighty waters, till it is laid to rest in 
the vast abyss.” 

Cataracts or falls are formed by the de- 
scent of rivers, over rocks, from a higher to 
alower level. ‘That of Niagara is not the 
highest in the ‘world, but itis remarkable 
for forcing over, in its mighty current, a 
larger body of water than any other. The 
highest waterfall of Europe is that of Ga- 
varnie,in France, which is 1350 feet ; the 
highest in Asia is that of Garispa, in Hin- 
dostan, 1000 feet; the highest in Ameri- 
ea is that of ‘Tequendama, in New Gre- 
nada, 580 feet. ‘The Falls of Niagara are 
but about 170 feet in height; but the im- 
mense body of water that rushes, in an 
almost undivided mass, down this dis- 
tance, produces upon the beholder the 
most intense wonder, and furnishes one 
of the most sublime objects to be found in 
the world, 

Such is the mighty scale on which this 


cataract is constructed, that a person does 
not at first sight feel its full grandeur ; but, 
by degrees, it seems to increase in size ; 
its awful front appears to rise higher, its 
prodigious volume to expand, and its 
whole aspect to assume a more fearful 


and sublime physiognomy. 
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Une characteristic of this great natural 
wonder is its steadiness. It flows on and 
on, With a ceaseless, patient, unvarying 
tide. It pauses not to take breath; it 
goes on during the still watches of the 
night; it is at work at sunrise and at sun- 
set. It does not shrink or wax faint in 
the drought of summer, nor does the 
freshet of spring disturb its equable yet 
sublime current. The chains of winter 
cannot bind it; it pauses not amid the 
pealing thunder or the raging of the 
equinoctial tempest; it heeds not the 
presence or absence of man; it takes no 
note of time, save that it 


“‘ Notches its centuries in the eternal rocks!" 


Emblem of God and eternity, it rolls 
on, speaking only of Him who made it. 
Nor is sublimity the only characteristic 
of this greatest of waterfalls. ‘There are 
traits of beauty which seem even to 
heighten the effect of its grandeur. ‘The 
rainbow, ever playing in sunshine over 
its awful front, and seeming indifferent 
to the boiling whirlpool beneath; * the 
tide of many-colored gems, into which 
the spray often scems converted, as it 
plunges over the rocks; the heaps of 
foam, white as wool, dancing on the 
billows that rush away from the foot of 
the fall; and, more than all, an aspect of 
tranquillity, of repose, which settles upon 
the whole scene when viewed at a little 
distance, are all incidents which blend in 
the majestic picture imprinted on the 
memory by this stupendous yet lovely 
work of nature’s God.- 


a 


tee — Speak well of your friend. 
Of your enemy, say nothing. 


























































































































































































TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CIRCASSIA. 


Travels and Adventures in Cireassia, by Thomas Trotter. 


{Continued from vol. x, p. 361.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


LTHOUGH my travels in Circassia had 
been so far pleasant, and in a certain 
manner successful, inasmuch as [| 
found free access to the most inter- 
esting portions of the country, and a free 
intercourse with the inhabitants of it, I 
had gained little profit as far as money 
In fact, the undertaking 
had been a losing concern. My igno- 
rance of the manners, mode of life, do- 


was concerned. 


mestic wants, and system of trade, which 
distinguish these pcople, led me, as was 
natural, into some rather blind specula- 
tions, in which I had much ado to * save 
my bacon.” In buying and selling, in 
hunting up bargains, and looking out for 
the main chance, | was by no means a 
match for the Armenians, who are very 
numerous in Circassia, and hold almost 
all the 
hands. 


trade of the country in their 


The Armenians live here as the Jews | 


do in many parts of Europe, and travel 
about from place to place like Yankee 
pedlers in the Western States. ‘They 
are an enterprising and ingenious, but 
at the same time an avaricious race of 
men, whom the instinct of gain has scat- 
tered all over the mountainous regions of 
the Caucasus. They have a country of 
their own; yet so strong is their love of 
gold, that, with them, patriotic feelings 
are entirely out of the question, and they 
talk and think of nothing but traffic, hav- 
ing hardly an idea which extends beyond 
it. ‘Their very tombstones are decorated 


with the emblems of their respective 








mechanical and mercantile crafts; and 
the traveller may see in their churches, in 
various parts of the Turkish empire, the 
most curious paintings, in which the re. 
wards and punishments awaiting them 
in the next world are shadowed forth by 
representations borrowed from the trade 
which the deceased had exercised on 
this side of the 

Were I to believe all the stories which 
were told to me by the Circassians and 
Turks respecting the rapacity, falsehood, 
treachery, selfishness, and _ inordinate 
greediness, of the Armenians, I should 
be inclined to set them down as a most 
mean and contemptible race, destitute of 
But.1 have seen 
in the 
description of any man’s character when 
The 


Armenian, in fact, is what we should call 


grave. 


any estimable qualities. 
too much of mankind to trust 
drawn by the hand of an enemy. 


a “smart, enterprising man,” and of 
course gets the ill will of those whom he 
surpasses by his industry, or outwits by 
his knowledge and ingenuity. ‘The nation 
of the Armenians is one of the most an- 
cient in the world ; but, having been con- 
stantly vexed by wars, and invasions from 
the surrounding powers, the inhabitants 
have been in a great measure compelled 
to leave their paternal soil. Following 
the pursuits of commerce and manufac- 
ture, they have prospered in every part 
of the East, from Hungary to China. 
They find their way to regions inaccessi- 
ble to Europeans, and may be found in 
the lofty steppes of Tartary, and the 
plains watered by the Nile, Ganges, and 
Indus. Industrious and calculating, thev 















are at the same time provident and frugal. 
In their own country, as well as abroad, 
they generally live in large families, under 
the patriarchal government of the oldest 
member, in a state of happy concord. 
Their religion is Christian, of the ancient 
Eastern church, and, like the Greeks, 
they allow their priests to marry. 

In the more remote and tranquil dis- 
tricts of Circassia, the Armenians were 
living in villages, in considerable numbers, 
carrying on active trade, not only with 
the people around them, but also with the 
Russians. On the frontiers, if I may be- 
lieve the Circassians, they were accus- 
tomed to transmit intelligence to the Rus- 
sian generals, informing them of every 
thing which took place in the country. 
This story, whether true or not, brought 
great odiunr upon them, and, in conse- 
quence, the Russian trade was formally 
prohibited by the national council of Cir- 
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command a sale, and consequently must 
be a source of enormous gain to the smug- 
gler. One of the Armenian traders told 
me in confidence (or rather I contrived 
to worm the secret out of him, by ques- 
tions, in a roundabout Yankee style, with- 
out his suspecting what | was after) that 
he never got less than fifteen dollars for 
one by this traffic. * Really,” thought I, 
“this is enough to make a Connecticut 
pedler jump out of his skin!” 

The Armenians undersell all other 
traders in Circassia, and all my efforts at 
shopkeeping were unsuccessful, when | 
chanced to have one of these people for a 
neighbor. I should therefore hesitate to 
recommend any ordinary competition with 
them to a Yankee in search of his for- 
tune, unless, to make use of a popular 
expression, his eyeteeth are pretty well 
cut. Yet, if I should ever visit Circassia 


a second time, I believe the demon of 





cassia. ‘This was a severe blow to the 


Armenians, but nothing could ultimately | 


foil their ingenuity and _ perseverance ; 
and the traffic which could not be per- 
formed legally was soon carried on, to a 
large extent, by smuggling, and the Arme- 
nians gained augmented profits to compen- 
sate them for the difficulty and danger of 
contraband dealing. ‘These impediments 
are considerable, although the Circassians 
have neither custom-houses, nor revenue 
establishments of any sort, to enforce the 
prohibition of the Russian trade. The 
execution of the law depends entirely 
upon the feeling which prevails of its ne- 
cessity, and thus every man finds a check 
in his neighbor, if not. in his own con- 
science. ‘The chief article of importation 
is salt, which, being one of the prime 
necessaries of life, must of course always 


| money-making would tempt me to take 


an assortment of brass watches, pewter 
| jewelry, horn-handled knives, and such 


like Yankee notions, if it were onty for 


the satisfaction of driving one of these 





| Armenian sharpers out of the market. 
| As to wooden clocks and washing-ma- 
| chines, although we can undersell all the 
| rest of the world in these valuable pro- 
pence of human art, | would not 
advise their exportation to Circassia, for 
| two reasons. As to the clocks, they 
pane be too clumsy for the people to 
run away with them, when they set their 
houses on fire, and retreat at the approach 
of the Russians ; and the washing-ma- 
chines would experience the fate of 
the warming-pans sent to the West 
Indies, — they might find a use, but 
more probably for powdering-tub, of 
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bread-trough, than for the purposes of 
bucking. 

During my stay in the country, an 
English brig, named the Vixen, made her 
appearance off the coast, for the purpose 
of trade. ‘The Russian government, hav- 
ing claimed the sovereignty of the country, 
had declared the coast in a state of block- 
ade, and sent a squadron to enforce this 
declaration. The Vixen was captured by 
one of the Russian ships, and condemned. 
The English merchant could obtain no 
redress by applying to his government, 
for they refused to interfere. The ves- 
sel"was laden with salt, and the profits of 
the voyage would have been enormous 
had she not*been molested ; but such was 
the disastrous result of the first and last 
attempt to open a trade with Circassia, in 
favor of the British, Were a free com- 
merce ever allowed, a vast improvement 
in the internal wea!th of the country would 
ensue, for the Circassians have a natu- 
ral adaptation to trade, and the internal 
resources of the country are abundant. 

One day a neighbor of mine paid mea 
private visit, on an affair, as he premised, 
of great consequence. After taking me 
aside into a place where we could be 
neither seen nor heard, he put on a 
look of great mystery, cautiously looked 
about him, winked Hard with his left eye, 
clapped his forefinger to the side of his 
nose, and, when he had excited my curi- 
asity toa high pitch, he thrust his hand 
in his bosom and drew out a hag, which 
he slowly untied, and exposed to my view. 
It contained several lumps of a whitish ore, 
which he assured me was silver. I ex- 
amined it, and formed the opinion that it 
was more like tin. On being questioned 
as to where he found it, he flatly refused 





to tell, but informed me there was a plenty 
of it, “* he knew where.” I found it im- 
possible to induce him to give me any 
further information as to the spot, and 
wondered why the man should have 
taken the pains to give me such a hint of 
the existence of an undiscovered treasure 
I subsequently found that he was not sin- 
gular in this behavior, but that all his 
countrymen have this strange caution in 
concealing such matters. ‘There seems 
to be no question that very rich mines 
exist in Circassia; but the inhabitants, 
although they make no secret as to the fact 
of their existence, yet studiously conceal 
from foreigners every thing that can dis- 
close their locality. ‘They have become 
fully possessed by the persuasion that, 
were other nations to become acquainted 
with their mines, this would operate 
as an additional incitement to the con- 
quest of their country. And, indeed, this 
apprehension is by no means groundless 
or unnatural. It is a fact, and the Circas- 
sians have not forgotten it, that the first 
hostile expedition undertaken by the 
Russians into the Caucasus was with a 
view of exploring and appropriating these 
mines. 

The Circassians only require more 
settled habits of life, and a better organ- 
ized system of government and trade, to 
attain a high degree of proficiency in 
the mechanic arts. Their blacksmiths 
and silversmiths generally belong to the 
class of tocafs, or freemen, but they are 
occasionally to be found among the serfs, 
who, in such cases, share the profits of 
their industry with their masters. A skil- 
ful mechanic is regarded as a most valua- 
ble acquisition, and is remunerated accord- 
ingly. Muskets, pistols, and swords, and, 
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m fact, weapons of all sorts, are manufac- 
tured by them; though, for the most part, 
the armorers are occupied merely in re- 
Steel is wrought here in 
great perfection, and tastefully inlaid with 
brass and silver. 

My progress had now brought me to 
the plains of the Kuban, over which, not- 
withstanding the level surface of the 
country, My course was uncommonly 
slow, in consequence of the extraordinary 
feasting to which | was compelled to sub- 
mit by the hospitable Circassians. It was 
harvest time, which is every where in this 
country a period of merry-making. It is 
the custom for every man, when his corn 
or millet is ready for cutting, to call in his 
neighbors to assist him in the harvest, 


pairing them. 


and to feast them abundantly while the | 


labor is going on. 
full operation during my journey, and, 


wherever I went, | was compelled to par- 


take of the good cheer. ‘There was no 





This business was in | 


possibility of escape from this; for the | 
revellers no sooner perceived our party | 
approaching, than a number of them | 


instantly started off to make prisoners of 
us, and we were forced, in spite of our 
teeth, appetite or no appetite, to join the 
carousing groups, and sit down to piles of 
beef, mutton, cakes, and poultry, and to 
quaff the capacious bowls of boza that 
were set before us. The Circassians, 
though habitually and by choice abste- 
mious On common occasions, never fail 
to do ample justice to the good things of 
this life, which solicit their notice at such 
times, 

On taking leave of these merry hus- 
bandmen, they always went through a 
ceremony which struck me as pleasing, 
though somewhat theatrical. They all, 
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men and women, seized their implements 
of labor, and formed a line, as we moved 
off by them, firing our rifles by way of 
farewell. ‘They then marched in regu- 
lar order into the field, and fell to work, 
singing in chorus, and keeping time and 
step, with their feet and sickles. All this 
was within hearing of the cannon of the 
Russian armies; yet the peaceful occu- 
pations of agriculture were pursued by 
these hardy and courageous people with 
as much quiet confidence as if they had 
never heard of war. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—— 


Our Correspondence. 


gE hope our friends will pardon us 

for not inserting the following letters 

before. They were crowded out by 

others, which claimed precedence 
by being previously received. We should 
like Carolus’s description of cotton, and 
hope he will send it soon. 


Augusta, Geo., 1845. 

My pear Mr. Merny: 

I wave been waiting until the Post- 
Office Bill went into effect, to send you a 
letter. Father commenced taking your Mu- 
seum for us last January ; an‘, as we did not 
enjoy the benefit of all the numbers which 
you had written before, he bought them bound 
in eight volumes. We find them very inter- 
esting and improving, as we!l as amusing. 

I hope that you intend to continue the Mu- 
seum, for if you discontinue it we shall regret 
it very much. 1 saw in your Museum that 
several boys had sent you conundrums, and | 
here take the liberty of sending you one with 
which I have amused myself. It is of my 
own composing, and if you think proper, you 
will much oblige me by giving it a place in 
your next number. 1 live where the orange, 
fig, lemon, pomegranate, peach, pear, plum, 
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apple, and grape, flourish. We have alsoa 
great many watermelons and muskmelons; 
and cotton, rice, pease, corn, and potatoes, are 
raised with us. If you would like it, Mr. 
Merry, I will give you a description of cotton 
in my next letter. Here, in winter, there is 
no snow, ind our rivers are not frozen over, as 
at the north; but the winters are mild and 
pleasant. In summer it is very hot, but our 
heat is tempered by the sea breezes. 

[ wil! now give you my conundrum, which 
is as follows : — 


CoNUNDRUM. 


My 7,9, and 2, is a town in Hindostan. 

My °, 2, 8, 3, is a species of grain. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, is what we often need. 

My 1, 5, 8, is dangerous, if not properly 
used. 

My 6, 5, 7, 4, 5, is a time for rest. 

My 7, 5, 6, is a machine used for various 
purposes. 

My 4, 5, 6, is a measure formerly used. 

My 3, 5, 6, 7, 5, 6, 7, is a great accomplish- 
ment. 

My 3, 5, 6, is what we are all liable to. 

My 8, 5, 6, is a valuable metal. 

My 3, 2, 1, is a carpenter’s tool. 

And my whole is @ distinguished man. 


[ almost forgot to tell you that most of our 
play-time is occupied in reading your Muse- 
um, and we often read it aloud to mother, 
while she sits and sews. I also send you an 
enigma, which was written to amuse us a 
few nights since. 

My dear Mr. Merry, 1 must now bid you 
good-by, for the present. Prosperity, long 
life, and happiness, is the wish of your young 
friend, 

CAROLUS. 


ENIGMA. 


A creature of soft and delicate tread, 

Yet roaming from clime to clime without 
dread, 

I am found on the cold Canadian shore, 

And sing amidst loud Niagara's roar. 

} dwell in the dingy kraals of Caffre-land, 

In deserts wild, or on the ocean strand. 





No mountain so high, but its top I scale, 

No valley so deep, but | scour its vale ; 

"Midst forest and brake, ’midst woodland and 
bower, 

I sail on the storm, or sleep in a flower. 

Nature hath armed me with trumpet and 
sword ; 

I sound to the charge, then strike at a word 

Hovel and palace alike | invade ; 

Beggar and sovereign have felt my keen blade 

I have kissed the cheek of the blushing fair, 

And sported 'midst locks of bright yellow hair 

No age or sex from my visits are free ; 

I come and go as seems best to me ; 

But mostly I love the soft summer night, 

When breezes are hushed, and Luna is bright 

Then hark! and you'll hear my sweet sere- 
nade : 

Be still! and you'll feel the point of my blade 





Lowell, Sept. 1845 
Mr. Rorert Merry: 


Honored and Respected Sir : 


Merry’s Museum for September has 
been received, and gréeted, as usual, with joy- 
fulness by me, an interested subscriber. The 
few last pages are, to me, the most interest- 
ing; and should others think so, [ shall 
endeavor to add one letter to your score. 4 

Each number of your periodical is more in- 
teresting than the last. Your fable of “ The 
Butterfly and the Frost’ was quite good. 
The inexorable Jack is now commencing his 
annual tour; but so long as we have warm 
fires and comfortable homes, he may come on 
— we willdefy him. He will soon commence 
his admirable landscape-painting upon our 
windows, and we children shall muffle up in 
our warm hoods and cloaks, to keep him at 4 
respectable distance ; but woe unto you! — ye 
who have neglected to put a necessary stitch 
in your clothing, for Jack will creep, unwel- 
come and unbidden, through the smallest 
aperture, to pinch your form severely, with 
ungloved hands. 

I have unravelled one puzzle, the conun- 
drum by E. R. P., to whom this answer 
inscribed : — 








The letter J doth tell the tale; 
It always is in sight; 

In visible its form is seen: — 
Have I not guessed it right? 


My little sister sends you the following 
conundrum. Spell tobacco with three let- 
ters. I rather think you wili be obliged to 
«give it up.”’— The following original enig- 
ma, by myself, with this letter, if worthy of 
your notice, | would be much gratified to see 
occupying the humblest corner in your Mu- 
seum. 

ENIGMA. 


By the coach’s wheels I ride: 

In the city I reside. 

Rolling oft in vapory form, 

I am silenced by the storm. 

O’er the world I am the same; 
Can't you guess my simple name ? 


Mr. Merry, allow me to inform you of a 
mistake which was made in my last letter: 
instead of signing my name E. O. R., as it 
should be, it was printed E.O. K. But now, 
good-by. 

Your blue-eyed subscriber, E. O. R. 


The following, contributed by a friend, 
contains hints worthy of general observ- 
ance :— 

“BE COURTEOUS.” 

Wuar is courtesy? It is genuine polite- 
ness. And what is politeness? It is not a 
fashionable bow, a genteel wave of the hand, 
a “beautiful smile,’’ or an eloquent * How 
d'yedo, sir?"’ All this may exist without real 
politeness. Yes, kind reader, you may be 
assured that not every well-dressed man, with 
fine personal appearance, euphonious speech, 
and elegant form, who bows and gestures, 
and smiles, is a truly polite man —one of 
“nature’s gentlemen.’ Real politeness is 
fiee from deception. But multitudes, who 
have a high reputation for politeness, feel 
nothing of what they so profusely exhibit. 

Genuine politeness is a kind and honest 
neart, manifested in the external deportment. 
If a person poss»sses such a heart, and ex- 
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hibits his feelings naturally, he is truly , olite. 
The rule of politeness is, * Do as you would 
be done by.”” And he that fails in this, utter- 
ly misses the mark. Politeness, courtesy, 
and agreeable manners, are all the same thing. 
Courtesy implies that we be kind and gentle 
to all, and crusty and haughty to none. And 
are not agreeable manners worth having? 
Aad if a person do not possess them, is it not 
well to take a little pains to acquire them’? 
Certainly it is, for the Bible itself commands 
us to “be courteous.’’ Hence real polite- 

In this light, let 
every reader view the subject. The same 
God that commands us to “repent,” also re- 
The truth is, 
this subject is vastly more important than 


ness is a Christian duty. 


quires us to “be courteous.” 
thousands imagine. Have we any right to 
wound the feelings of a fellow-being? None 
at alf! But have we not often done so for 
want of a little courtesy? Yes, often! The 
exercise of courtesy would have been profit- 
able to ourselves, and pleasant to our friends. 

And, as to expense — why, good manners 
cost no more than bad ones. Tell me, 
reader, don’t you like to see a coachdriver, 
a railroad conductor, a postmaster, as well as 


a lawyer, a doctor, and a minister, pleasing in 
| . . 
their address ? 


Yes, I know you do! for ev- 
Then be 
You wonld re- 
gret to see your minister proud, haughty, or 


ery body loves true politeness. 
polite yourself, kind reader ! 
morose, would you not? QO, yes! you want 
your pastor always to look and speak pleas- 
antly, very pleasantly, and so he ought. And 


he would, no doubt, like to see the same in 
| yourself. 





Well, youthful reader, suppose we all be 
polite from this hour. Depend upon it, 
courtesy is worth a thousand times more than 
it costs, for it costs only a little patience, love, 
and self-control. And as to its worth, let me 
remind you that the success of hundreds is 
mainly the result of agreeable manners, while 
multitudes fail for the want of such man- 
ners. But let us not attempt to ‘‘ make brick 
without straw.”” Why should we try to be 
courteous without love, when there is love 
enough in the gospel to fill every heart in the 
world? With love to God and man filling 
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the soul, 'tis easy to be courteous to all. 
Look then, dear youth, for a fulness of that 
love. 

‘Tam rich enough,” says Pope to Swift, 
“and can afford to give away a hundred 
pounds a year; I would not crawl upon the 


earth without doing a little good. I will en. 
joy the pleasure of what I give, by giving 
it when alive, and seeing another enjoy it. 
When I die,’’ adds the poet, “I should be 
ashamed to leave enough for a monument, if 
there were a friend in want above ground.” 





——— 


The Dead Robin. 
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He never, never will come more, 
To perch before the open door; 
And never on the window-pane, 
You'll hear him softly tap again. 


O, what a very wicked thing 

It was to break his tender wing, 
And deeper dye his breast of red, 
And kill my darling robin dead ' 


And Willy, when from school he comes, 
Will run and get some little crumbs, 
And fling them round, and wait to see 
Robin hop lightly from the tree, 


To pick the crumbs.up, one by one, 

d sing and chirp when he had done: 
Then, when 1} show him robin dead, 
How many bitter tears he'll shed ' 











